NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

sign of hope, a token of a covenant, and also a symbol
of glory (E&kiel, i. 28). Best of all are the words of
Sirach in Ecclesiasticus:

c Look upon the rainbow, and praise Him that made it;
Exceeding beautiful in the brightness thereof.
It compasseth the heaven round about with a circle

of glory;
The hands of the Most High have stretched it.3

(xliii. n, 12.)

In this department few analogies, physical or moral,

are found in later classical Greek.    In Bacchylides,

viii. 27-29, Automedes is said to have shone above

his competitors in the pentathlon as the beautiful

mid-month moon, which makes the stars pale.   In a

Parthenion    (Bergk,   23),  badly  preserved,  Alcman

extols the beauty of Agido, which makes one think

that the sun has risen in the night.    And the doves

Agesichora and Agido 'rising before us like Sirius,

as we bear the garment to Artemis  through the

ambrosial night, contend in beauty.3 l    The glory of

the house of Cleonymus had fallen on sleep, but in

virtue of Pindar's hymn of victory cshe rises again and

shines  pre-eminent,  as  among   stars   the   Morning

Star3 (Isth., iv. 23, 42).   In human life sorrow succeeds

to joy and joy to sorrow, in endless round, like the

circling paths of the Bear (Sophocles, Track., 129-30).

Man's fortunes are never in one stay.   They resemble

the moon, which does not preserve the same form for

long; no sooner has she grown to full beauty than she

begins to wane and come to nothing  (Sophocles,

Fab. Incert., Nauck, 786).

1 FarnelPs interpretation. I can only refer to one of the new frag-
ments of Sappho (Pap. BeroL, 9722) in which Mnasidica is compared
to the moon. See J. M. Edmonds9 New Fragments of Alcaeus, Sappho and
Erinna.
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